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Knud Rasmussen (1879-1933) was born at Jakobshavn in 
Greenland, where his father was a clergyman. His mother 
was of Danish-Greenlandic extraction. From his childhood, 
when he mixed with Greenlanders of his own age, in close 
contact with the daily life of the colony — listening to the 
tales of hunters and the stories and legends of old people — 
he felt strongly attached to the Polar Eskimos. As a boy 
he had training in the use of the kayak and sledge, which 
stood him in good stead on his many subsequent expedi- 
tions in Greenland. 

Knud Rasmussen’s first expedition was the ‘Literary’ 
one of 1902-04. In 1910 he established the station at 
Thule, as a mission station, trading post, and a base for 
expeditions, among them the seven Thule expeditions. 
There he founded a special form of self-government, based 
on the Eskimo social order, which was maintained when 
Thule was taken over by the Government after his death, 
and which indeed remains in force to this day. 

The Thule expeditions of 1912-33 ‘all resulted in rich 
collections for the Danish National Museum, which through 
the initiative and donations of Knud Rasmussen has be- 
come a centre of Eskimo studies, as well as in scientific 
and literary works, notably Min rejsedagbog (Journal of my 
Travels), 1915, Myter og sagn pa Gronland (Myths and 
Legends of Greenland), 1921-25, and Fra Gronland til 
Stillehavet (From Greenland to the Pacific), 1925-26. 

In 1925 Knud Rasmussen was made an honorary doctor 
of Copenhagen University. In Greenland his honorary title 
was the nickname Kuunguaq (Little Knud), which still 
stands for him among his friends the Greenlanders. 


The Bear in the ice Hole 
By Rnud Rasmussen 


I have been asked to tell about the most exciting 
moment in my life and I shall try to do so, while 
admitting that there are plenty of elementary dan- 
gers to choose among. | 

I have fought starvation and been within an ace 
of perishing. 

I have raced against drifting ice and reached land 
at the moment when everything behind me became 
a black, raging sea. 

I have lost my way in a snowstorm, which so 
overwhelmed me with cold and exhaustion that I 
was very near to losing my will to live. 

And on a dark winter’s night, half-naked and un- 
armed, I have fought a bitter and dramatic fight 
with an Eskimo who would have struck me down 
with a knife. 

But are not all these adventures common in the 
lives of travellers? 

No: if I am to tell about the strangest of all my 
adventures I have not the slightest hesitation in 
choosing a small episode from a hunt, when rapid 
and unforeseen events took such a course that I was 
to struggle for my life together with a polar bear. 

It took place in Melville Bay on a journey with 
the polar Eskimo Qolutanguaq, a celebrated great 
hunter from Cape York. 

It was in the polar night; a week’s gale had kept 
us inactive in a snow hut, and when at length the 


wind dropped we had used up our food supplies. 
We were a long way from people, the only game 
there could be any question of hunting at that time 
of year was bear, and we each had a team of dogs 
to procure food for as rapidly as possible. 

We started at dawn after having eaten our last 
meal. Our sledges were empty, and the same would 
soon be true of our stomachs. No wonder that we 
set off with every wish for a good hunt. 

The storm had given the dogs a good rest and 
they took to the ice at a bound. With their tails 
raised like flying banners they dashed off with an 
energy which showed that their instinct told them 
this was no ordinary day of toil and labour but a 
hunt for food. They sniffed the air; their ears quiv- 
ered as they strained them; and each time a breeze 
filled their nostrils with the smell of flesh from a 
seal’s blow-hole they quickened their pace still fur- 
ther. 

We were already a long way from our camping 
place without having seen a single fresh track. The 
daylight was giving way to dusk, and we were be- 
ginning to fear that the night would find us empty- 


handed. But close to a bank of pack ice the dogs 
suddenly gave such a tug at the traces that we top- 
pled over backwards on the sledges. A strong, warm 
scent had crossed our path, and from now on the 
pace was so furious that the sledge often shot 
forward with one runner suspended in mid-air, Just 
like a ship with one rail pressed down into the sea 
during a storm. 

Both our teams consisted of trained bear dogs. 
They kept close alongside each other; it was a race, 
and we knew that only a bear could excite them 
like this. It was not long before we drove into fresh 
tracks: large, deep impressions in the soft snow. But 
the bear had already heard us; the tracks showed in 
long bounds the flight that had taken it in the 
direction of some icebergs which lay a couple of 
miles to the east of us, not far from the ice-cap. 

When possible, hunted bears always seek safety 
at the top of a steep iceberg, where the dogs cannot 
follow them. Even though the iceberg has vertical, 
slippery surfaces, bears can get a hold with their 
sharp claws. I have only once seen a bear lose its 


footing, near the top; in falling it broke a hind 


thigh, and yet was able to smash a hole in the ice 
and seek refuge under the iceberg. 

It was essential that we should catch up with the 
bear as quickly as possible, while it was still on the 
level field ice. 

At the moment of reaching the tracks the dogs 
paused and, trembling in every limb, sucked in the 
smell of the prey, as if to determine which side to 
run. Their red tongues protruded from their foaming 
jaws, and their nostrils were wide open to the wind. 
Now Qolutanguaq’s dogs lost their heads from sheer 
excitement; they got flurried, and before he could 
prevent it they were following the track in the 
wrong direction. 

Hungry dogs become wild beasts at the moment 
they smell bear. The old wolf instinct wakens in 
them; they throw off all discipline and no longer 
hear their drivers’ shouts. So here: all twelve dogs 
flung themselves into the nearest ice packs, and soon 
they lay in one large heaving mass, kicking out in 
confusion, the traces hopelessly entangled in the 
clumps of ice. 

I was malicious enough to laugh at this accident; 
for I was now sure of so much lead that this bear 
hunt could be all mine. And that-was just what 
I wanted. All hunters are children in the sight of 
big game, and every bear hunt is a challenge be- 
tween drivers. ‘The aim is to be the first on the trail 
and the first to shoot. And now this was to be my 
bear. I whistled my bear’s signal through my teeth, 
and the sledge was slung right into the air as twelve 
hungry and desperate dogs gave chase to their old 
mortal foe. 

A fleeing bear tries to put as many obstacles as 
possible in the way of its pursuers. For choice it 
makes for the edge of the ice, where it flings itself 
into the water with the agility of a marine animal 
returning to its element. But if this is too far it may 


be content with impassable pack ice, where sledge 
and dogs will stick fast. Fortunately, however, the 
dogs are faster and more agile, and what is even 
more important—have more stamina. And so as a 
rule it is overtaken. 

The first thing I had to do now was to loose four 
of my best dogs. And that was not easy at the 

whirling speed I was now making over the rough 
~ ice. I had my work cut out to ensure that I was not 
flung off the sledge. While having nothing to hold 
on to, I grasped the front leash which gathered the 
traces of all the dogs in a large knot of infiltrated 
reins and began to haul in the team, which was now 
running at a speed of some twenty miles an hour. 
I had my knife crosswise in my mouth, and as soon 
as I could reach the dog I wanted to release, I let 
go the traces with my right hand, snatched the knife 
from my mouth, and cut the trace. The released 
dog at once flew ahead, a bunch of liberated mus- 
cles visible for only a few short minutes before dis- 
appearing, whirled away by its own passion. 

I imagine that the most thrilling situation in the 
life of any bear hunter is when he balances right out 
on the ends of the sledge crossbars, holding all his 
wild leaders in his left hand while with his right he 
swiftly cuts the traces. If you are thrown off you 
cannot help but fall in front of the sharp runners, 
and no shouting in the world can stop dogs that 
have smelt bear. 

One, two, three, four quick slashes, and the knife 
was back in my mouth again as with both hands I 
once more let out the traces to their full length. The 
best dogs were now the advance pursuers, and even 
though they would not be able to stop an old bear 
entirely they would delay it enough for the rest of 
us to overtake it soon. 

Bear dogs have their own tactics; they bury their 
teeth in Bruin’s hind quarters. This may not hurt 


very much, but the bear finds the joke undignified, 
and sitting down on the part attacked whisks the 
impudent insulters off with his broad forepaws. 
Meanwhile the hunter gets nearer. 

The great moment in all this breakneck hunt had 
come when I had the bear in sight: a great yellow 
body dancing round in the white snow, the dogs 
swarming about it as if they had wings, and so 
aggressively that the bear could only make its way 
very slowly, with frequent stops, to the icebergs 
which we had now reached. For the last time I 
hauled in the front rein, and a single slash of my 
knife at the bunched traces let all the dogs loose. 
They were off in a pack, the sledge still speeding 
over the ice. I grasped my rifle and followed after. 

It was necessary to fire at very close quarters so as 
not to hit one of the dogs. They had now quite sur- 


rounded the bear, and it may then occur that a bul- 


let goes right through the bear and gets a dog into 
the bargain. The shot must be fatal; for as soon as 
the hunter appears, the bear knows that he and not 
the dogs is its true foe. Unless it is killed with one 
shot it will fling the dogs aside and attack. 

It was a young male, a regal wanderer of the 
wastes, resplendent in a long-haired, yellowish coat 
which sparkled in its fresh-grown glory—a combat- 
trained, full-size giant come from the open sea of 
Baffin Bay, still with white, jingling icicles on the 
fine, waving belly hair. It was now on its way inland 
to hunt the fat fjord seals which inhabited the crev- 
ices opposite the great glaciers. 

It was a handsome prey. 

I was barely six yards from it when it observed 
me. Warm, steaming bodies flew about among one 
another, and I heard the rapid, puffing sound of 


working lungs. Vicious yelps accompanied each at- 
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tack and were answered with a deep, rolling snarl. 
Twelve dogs were settling accounts with a mortal 
enemy. The scene was wild and magnificent. 

At the moment of observing me the bear shook 
off the dogs and rose on its hind legs, even greater 
and handsomer than before as it stood there at its 
full height and stared at me. It remained standing 
for a few seconds until it had gathered all its breath, 
then it made a gigantic leap high above the dogs 
and dropped down on to the ice with all the weight 
of its body and all the strength of its tensed forepaws. 

It performed all the favourite manouevres of 
bears when they are on new ice. It wanted to break 
a hole, where it would be rid of me and rid of the 
dogs; for it knew that we had to keep to the firm 
foothold of the ice, while it had all the advantages 
of the water. 

I fully realized what the bear was after; from 
former hunts I was so accustomed to the trick that 
I only enjoyed the beauty of this display of strength 
without heeding what would happen later. I knew 
that it would dive under the water like a seal and 
go well in below the ice to cool off; but it would not 
be long before it came back to breathe, and then 
would be the time for me to fire. 

This time, however, everything was to take an 
entirely different course. The ice was thinner than 
I had thought, and a very strong current flowed 
here between the icebergs. The instant the bear 
smashed the ice beneath it it sent cracks in all direc- 
tions, and before I could jump aside I was up to my 
neck in water. 

In my first excitement I completely forgot the 
bear. My only thought was to get out again. With 
my rifle in my left hand, raised high above my head, 
I worked my way to the edge of the ice and tried 
to climb up. But the new ice was now wet and 
slippery and there was nothing I could hold on to; 


each time I got my chest thrust up above the edge 
the ice broke under me. 

I was wearing the usual winter dress of polar 
Eskimos: long boots and trousers of bearskin and a 
fur coat of reindeer skin; no sooner had the heavy, 
long-haired skins become soaked than I had dif- 
ficulty in holding my head above water. At the 
same time the strong current pressed me more and 
more under the ice. 

To free both arms, so that I could manage to 
swim, I tried to throw my rifle across the ice; but 
my fingers were already so numb that the gun slip- 
ped from my hands and went to the bottom. For 
the first ttme my thoughts now turned to the bear, 
which was swimming about in the same confined 
pool as I was. 

I was quite helpless, and all that I could do was 
to keep as far away from it as possible. ‘To my relief 
I soon discovered that it was as afraid of me as I 
was of it. We were both caught in the same hole; 
the only difference between us was that the dogs had 
gathered in a knot around it but left me in peace. 

Now that I had both hands free I again tried to 
clamber out, but with the only result that I broke 
off more and more ice and exhausted myself. At 
every movement I made I kept a close eye on the 
bear; I honestly admit that I was in mortal fear, 
expecting every minute that it would fly at me. It 
did not look pleasant, either; for each time I moved 
it ground its teeth and snarled, just as if it expected 
that I too would attack it. 

My excitement did not last long, however; the 
cold water soon cooled my blood and a singular 
calm came over me. And without really being able 
to explain to myself why, I began attentively to 
study my strange companion. In spite of the dan- 
gerous position I was in, I conceived a lively interest 
in it, and my brain worked quickly and soberly. 


I, who had been accustomed only to kill, had 
never before known that a bear’s eyes could be so 
expressive. At first I saw only fear and anger in 
them, but as it gradually accustomed itself to me in 
the same way as I had accustomed myself to it it 
stopped showing its teeth. I now regarded it even 
more attentively than before. And it struck me that 
I no longer looked upon it as a piece of big game 
to be killed, but as a thinking and intelligent crea- 
ture that was in the same distress as I was. It 
was almost as if I could see its thoughts take shape. 
With its eyes alternately on the dogs and on me, it 
seemed to be wondering why I too had jumped into 
the water. It knew now that I meant it no harm. 
But what then? Possibly I too had taken to the ice 
hole in order to avoid the dogs? Itself, it could 


heave itself out of the water at a bound and throw 
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itself well across the ice, if only it dared to do so 
for all the baying beasts that wanted to tear at its 
skin with their sharp teeth. And if I did not do so, 
was it not because we were both fighting the same 
fight against the same foes, the dogs? 

Having got so far in my thought-reading, I almost 
had the feeling that the bear understood me and 
felt with me. But I went even further in my infer- 
ences. I saw that the bear noticed that while_the 
dogs incessantly pestered it and snapped after its 
snout as often as they could get near enough, they 
kept away from me, exactly as if they were afraid 
of me. Could it be that I, more than it, was master 
of the situation; that I was stronger, more dan- 
gerous? 

It now turned its head quite calmly towards me, 
and I could not help noticing that its expression was 
friendly. And to my great amazement it began quite 
slowly to work its way towards me in order to seek 
protection. 

It was only a couple of yards from me; but though 
to some extent I felt safe from it, I suddenly became 
anxious again. The constant attacks of the dogs 
might so far unbalance it that it might vent a fit of 
rage on me. Acting on a sudden impulse, therefore, 
I shouted at the top of my lungs to the dogs, order- 
ing them back. The hunt had now lasted so long 
they could once more sense that I had power over 
them; and though it took some time, they obeyed. 
Snarling with disappointment they drew further 
back on the ice and stood still at some distance. 

For the first time since the hunt had begun, the 
bear was left to itself; and now something happened 
which I shall never forget. It understood that I had 
frightened its attackers away, and it turned its head 
towards me; this time I could not be mistaken: 
there was a look of gratitude in its eyes. It was the 
same expression I had so often seen in my dogs 


when I patted them or did something else which 
made them pleased. 

It is not easy to describe the facial expression of 
a beast of prey, but nobody who is used to the com- 
pany of animals will doubt that even wild creatures 
can show gratitude. This bear, which could have 
killed me, not only spared my life but approached 
me in the cold ice hole as a friend who helped it. 
It is no uncommon thing that men who fight a 
desperate struggle for their lives are filled in their 
impotence with good intentions and make promises 
they say they will keep if they are saved from death. 
That was what happened to me. I promised that 
if I escaped from this adventure with my life I 
would do all that was in my power to save the 
bear’s life. With my teeth chattering with cold, I 
promised myself that neither I nor anyone else 
should kill that bear; if it was left to me, it should 
be allowed to return to the great hunting grounds it 
had come from. 


I had scarcely been in the water more than ten 
minutes; but it was ten degrees below zero and every 
minute seemed an eternity. I could not keep up very 
much longer, and if help did not come soon my 
arms would weaken and I would slip down under 
the ice. 

I had almost given up hope when Qolutanguaq 
suddenly appeared from the pack ice a few hundred 
yards away. No sooner had he seen me almost shoul- 
der to shoulder with the big bear, with the dogs at 
a distance, seemingly uninterested in the game, than 
he got so furious he emitted a loud roar, jumped off 
his sledge, and doubled his speed. I knew that I was 
saved. In a minute or two I should be out of the 
hole. Now was the time to think of my promise, 
and gathering all my strength I shouted to Qolu- 


tanguaq: “Don’t shoot the bear—don’t shoot the 
bear!” 

My teeth were chattering to such an extent that 
the shout became an inarticulate yell. I had to 
repeat my words several times before he understood 
them. At first he was dumbfounded. He thought I 
had gone mad; but at length he seemed to guess my 
meaning and shouted back: 

“No, of course—I’m going to help you first”. _ 

So saying, he let loose all his dogs, and while they 
rushed to the edge of the ice in order to fall on the 
bear, he seized a long harpoon line he had on the 
sledge, extended it with a whip, and threw it out 


to me; the line reached me and I grasped it. I 


turned away from the edge of the ice and hung on 
to it with the back of my neck, and thus having 
boths hands free I tied the line round my waist. It 
was then only a matter of a moment before Qolu- 
tanguaq had hauled me up. 

The last I saw of the bear was a bound which it 
made across the ice in order to keep the new enemy 
at a distance. But the dogs stopped it and it slipped 
back into the hole. 

Scarcely was I out of the water before the cold 
hit me with such violence that I lost consciousness. 
I tried to speak, but the words died away on my 
lips in a whisper: “Don’t shoot—don’t shoot—” 


And then all around me was black. 


When I came to again my wet clothes lay frozen 
stiff on the ice beside me; I myself lay naked, but 
warm and full of life in my sleeping-bag. The 
Eskimo stood smiling in front of me with a steaming 
cup of tea which he held to me lips. 

My first thought was for the bear. 

“But the bear—where’s the bear?” 

The Eskimo laughed heartily, tickled at the 
thought that the slayer of a bear is not always the 
man who is first on its track and the first to catch 
up with it. 


“Never mind the bear’, he teased, “I’ve already 
skinned it.” 


P. H. Lundsteen, who wrote the following article, is now 
the chief administrative officer of Lolland-Falster. As the 
first modern Governor and chief administrative officer of 
Greenland, 1950-60, he had an important part in imple- 
menting the reorganization of Denmark’s newest province. 


Greenland and its Peopie 


By P.H. Lundsteen 


Greenland is generally regarded as the largest island 
in the world. It has an area of over two million 
square kilometres (840,000 square miles), which 1s 
about seven times the size of the British Isles or 50 
times that of metropolitan Denmark. The distance 
from Cape Farewell, the southernmost point, to Cape 
Morris Jesup in the north is equal to the distance 
from Copenhagen or London to the middle of the 
Sahara. About five-sixths of the country, however, is 
covered by perpetual ice. The ice-free part is the 
coastal fringe, where gigantic mountains enclose the 
massive ice of the interior. The coastal mountains are 
intersected by deep fjords and — especially in northern 
and eastern Greenland — by glaciers, which push 
their way out to the sea from the ice-cap. Enormous 
masses of ice, breaking away from the glaciers to 
form icebergs, present obstacles to navigation, while 
at the same time the field ice which drifts down the 
east coast and round Cape Farewell from the Arctic 
prevents access to the coast for the greater part of 
the year. One large area round Godthab, the largest 
township, is ice-free and navigable all the year 
round, however. 

The polar circle passes through Greenland and the 
climate of the whole island is arctic. ‘The warm Gulf 
Stream does not reach its shores, the average temper- 
ature in July rarely exceeding 10°C (50° F). Even 
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in the southernmost districts the only trees are birch 
and willow scrub, but there are many species of 
flowering plants, and in the south a certain amount 
of pasture and various vegetables can be grown. 

Greenland is one of the most barren regions in the 
world. Nevertheless, the wild and majestic land has 
been populated down the ages. Eskimos have lived 
in part of it for between 2,000 and 3,000 years, 
though for long periods it seems to have been com- 
pletely uninhabited. ‘ 

At any rate, when the first Scandinavians, the 
Vikings, arrived there they found only traces of a 
former Eskimo settlement. It was around 983 that 
Erik the Red, crossing the sea from Iceland in search 
of new land, came to a place he called Greenland. 
There he founded two large settlements, which in 
time had 4,000 inhabitants. Many excavations of 
churches and farms indicate a flourishing colony, 
which, however, perished in the fifteenth century. 
The causes are unknown: possibly there was a 
change of climate, disease and starvation, or clashes 
with the Eskimos who had begun a new immigration 
from the north in the thirteenth century. 

In Scandinavia this early colonization of Green- 
land was not forgotten. In 1721, with royal sup- 
port, the Danish missionary Hans Egede went there, 
preaching to the Eskimos and trading with them in 
order to cover his missionary expenses. 

He visited only west Greenland, however. The 
contact with the north and east is of much more 
recent date. At the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it is true, the British explorer John Ross had 
encountered an unknown Eskimo tribe in northern 
Greenland, but it was only at the close of the nine- 
teenth century, when the American Peary began his 
expeditions to the North Pole, that this population 
was brought into lasting contact with the outside 
world. Shortly after 1900 two explorers, the Danish- 


Greenlander Knud Rasmussen and the Dane Peter 
Freuchen, inaugurated a period of colonization 
among these polar Eskimos and founded the settle- 
ment of Thule, which was afterwards taken over by 
the Danish Government. 

In east Greenland the Danish captain Gustav 
Holm discovered, in 1884, a previously unknown 
Eskimo tribe living under extremely primitive and 
poor conditions and in rapid decline. Ten years later 
a trading and mission station was established at Ang- 
magssalik which probably saved the tribe from dying 
out. 

In 1924 the Danish captain Ejnar Mikkelsen 
founded a new colony on the east coast, in a previ- 
ously uninhabited area near Scoresby Sound. In 1933 
Danish sovereignty over east Greenland, and conse- 
quently the whole island, was established by an 
award of the International Court of Justice at The 
Hague. 

The trade of the missionary Hans Egede with the 
west Greenlanders was after a few years, in accord- 
ance with contemporary mercantile principles, en- 
trusted to private trading companies. Even with 
considerable Government subsidies, however, these 
failed to make a profit, and so, in 1774, the Royal 
Greenland Trade Department was established, a 
body which held a monopoly of all Greenland trade 
down to 1950. 

A major consideration in the establishment of this 
State monopoly — and the isolation of the country 
which it entailed — was the fear that intercourse with 
the outside world might upset the life of the na- 
tives and in particular their self-supporting economy. 
The population at that time consisted of hunters, 
who lived by catching marine mammals, particularly 
seals. The meat was used for food, the skin for cloth- 
ing, tents, and boats, the blubber for lighting and 
heating. Besides seals they caught whales and wal- 
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ruses, and hunted reindeer, foxes, and birds. The 
Greenland Trade Department adopted the principle 
of limiting trade with the natives to the purchase of 
their surplus production and the sale chiefly of es- 
sentials such as weapons, timber, and iron, so as to 
maintain their self-supporting economy. It was 
thought that if the Greenlanders traded their skins or 
other necessaries for worthless, but to them perhaps 
attractive wares, one of the consequences might have 
been the break-up of their natural economy, with 
resultant hardship. 

At the beginning of the present century, however, 


it became apparent that the climate was changing. 


The sea temperature rose and the seals — the prin- 
cipal quarry — migrated farther north. Though the 
change was slow, seals had almost abandoned the 
more populous districts by about 1920. At the same 
time, fish — and in particular cod — began to appear 
off the shores, and as time went on it became evident 
that fishing would have to replace sealing as a means 
of livelihood. The authorities were quick to en- 
courage a change-over from sealing to fishing, 
though at first with little response. The traditions 


and the prestige of sealing remained too strong, and 
it was not until after the First World War that fish- 
ing began to make headway as an occupation. 
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The effort to persuade the Greenlanders to give 
up their hunting for fishing encountered many dif- 
ficulties. Fishing meant a transition to a money 
economy. It was impossible to maintain the old self- 
supporting natural economy; the fish had to be sold 
for money that would buy other goods, and conse- 
quently exports and imports acquired for the Green- 
land community a significance which they had never 
had before. ‘The Greenlanders also had to be trained 
in the use of new techniques as well as seamanship, 
and vessels, gear, and processing plant had to be 
procured. An obstacle which impeded the transition 
was the fact that the Greenlanders had — and still 
have — slight understanding of the idea and the im- 
portance of money. 

The change-over made it clear that the isolationist 
policy of the past could no longer be upheld, and 
that Greenland would have to be developed into a 
modern community having normal connections with 
the world at large. Accordingly, at the end of the 
war when normal contacts between Denmark and 
Greenland were re-established, both sides agreed that 
there would have to be a reorganization. Danes and 
Greenlanders, sitting together in a Commission of 
1948, produced, two years later, a comprehensive 
report which contained a series of recommendations. 
Many of these were adopted and became law the 
same year. 

It was reaffirmed, in the first place, that a com- 
munity so little developed as that of Greenland 
would require outside financial assistance if it was 
to attain to a higher economic, cultural, and social 
level within a foreseeable future. The principle of 
self-containment was thus abandoned. At the same 
time, it was stressed that any support given should 
be on supplementary lines; that is to say, it should 
chiefly be devoted to promoting and encouraging the 
productive abilities of the people themselves. 


In the second place, the policy of isolation was 
abandoned. ‘The Royal Greenland Trade Depart- 
ment’s monopoly of buying and selling was abolished. 
Now, any Danish national who has been resident in 
Greenland for six months may trade there on his 
own account. To support the financing of private 
trading firms the Government established commer- 
cial lending schemes, whereby loans are advanced on 
easy terms to businesses old or new. 

The Commission’s report also resulted in an ex- 
tension of self-government. A law dating from the 
1860s had provided for local councils in all settle- 
ments. These councils, made up of the local officials 
and elected representatives, functioned as courts of 
law for the Greenland population, administered com- 
mercial and housing loans, and distributed relief 
funds. In 1908 the local councils had been super- 
seded by two provincial councils and a number of 
municipal councils. Now, in 1950, the two councils 
were merged to form one Provincial Council, which, 
among other things, administers the yield from taxes 
which were levied on luxuries. At the same time the 
powers of the municipal councils were extended to 
include the social welfare services in their entirety. 
The funds required for covering the expenditure by 
the municipalities are granted by the Provincial 
Council. 

Following another recommendation by the Com- 
mission, the judicial system was modernized and 
radical reforms were made in the public health 
system, education, housing, and other fields. The 
Commission also put forward plans for the tech- 
nical development of Greenland consequent upon 
the promotion of trading enterprise, the improve- 
ment in public health and education, etc. 

The many reforms that were introduced under the 
reorganization were crowned by an amendment to 
the Danish Constitution of 1953, by which Greenland 
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was integrated, on terms of complete equality, into the 
kingdom, with a representation of two democratically 
elected members in the Danish Parliament. In many 
respects, however, the constitutional amendment was 
only a formal confirmation of an equality that had 
already been established. For example, the freedom 
of speech, religion, association, and assembly, recog- 
nition of the rights of private property, security of 
personal liberty, and extensive municipal partici- 
pation in the administration had long been in force. 

The direction of general administrative affairs is 
the responsibility of the Governor (Landshovding) ; 
he is the president of the Greenland Provincial 
Council (Landsrad), whose 16 other members are 
democratically elected. There are 16 municipalities 
and three special districts, one in northern Green- 
land and two in east Greenland. Elections to the 
Provincial Council and the municipal councils are by 
direct and universal franchise, the voting age, for 
men and women, being 21. There are no political 
parties yet. 

The real reforms based on the reorganization of 
1950 were chiefly economic and social. In these 
fields the conditions were perhaps comparable to 
those in developing countries, but in various other 
respects they were different. For one thing, the dig- 
nity and individual rights of the Greenlander have 
always been respected. Moreover, politically the 
people’s representatives had been given a share in 
public affairs at a very early date, while the standard 
of education was appreciably higher than in the 
developing countries, even though it was — as it 
still is — well below Western standards. 

The Greenlanders can no longer be called Eskimos. 
The present population, though descended from 
the Eskimo, is so highly mixed that — in west Green- 
land, at any rate — there is scarcely anyone who has 
no European, especially Danish, blood in his veins. 
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Of the total population of about 33,000 in 1960 
more than go per cent live in west Greenland, just 
under 2 per cent in north Greenland, and about 8 
per cent in east Greenland. About 2,800 of these are 
Danish-born. 

There has been a considerable increase in the 
population during recent years. Between 1950 and 
1960 the native population rose by more than 40 per 
cent, partly because of a big decline in the death 
rate resulting from the higher standard of living and 
an intensified campaign against diseases, and partly 
owing to an increase in the birth rate. The annual 
increment is nearly 4 per cent, as against about I per 
cent in most countries of western Europe. It is esti- 
mated that the population of Greenland will prob- 
ably be doubled in the course of 20-25 years. 

About two-thirds of the Greenlanders now live in 
settlements of from 500 to 3,000 inhabitants. The 
main centre is Godthab, with 3,000 inhabitants. 

Fishing is now the principle occupation. About a 
third of the population live by catching fish — chiefly 
cod, which is either salted or dried, or cut up into fillets 
and frozen. Also of great importance is the catching 
of cat-fish in the Sukkertoppen district and shrimps 
at Narssaq in the south and at Christianshab in 
Disco Bay, where some of the largest shrimp fields 
in the world are located. Shrimp canneries have been 
built at Narssaq, Christianshab, and Jakobshavn, 
and shrimps are relatively the most profitable pro- 
duction. Salmon is caught in the rivers and lakes. 

The occupation of hunting, which has sharply de- 
clined since the beginning of the century, is now 
mainly centred in northern areas of west Greenland 
and in north and east Greenland, and there is still 
a good market for Greenland fox and seal skins. 

Sheep-breeding began in the south at the turn of 
the century. Now about a hundred families live by it. 

There have always been great expectations of 


mineral deposits, but so far only the quarrying of 
cryolite, at Ivigtut in southern west Greenland, has 
been of major economic importance. On Disco 
Island and the opposite Nugssuaqua peninsula there 
are considerable coalfields, but exports would not be 
worth while owing to the long distance involved, and 
even the production that is maintained in order to 
supply Greenland itself — about 30,000 tons a year, 
covering three-fourths of the requirements — is un- 
profitable because of the difficult shipping and navi- 
gational conditions. 

In 1956 the mining of lead and zinc ores was 
begun in an uninhabited area of east Greenland. 
The mine is now exhausted, but molybdenum has 
been found there and in 1961 a company was formed 
to investigate whether there is sufficient to make 
working profitable. 

The education system has been subject since 1950 
to a central education authority, which is finding 
the expanding population its greatest difficulty in 
its efforts to raise the standard. The development of 
education is a race: there are now between 5,000 and 
6,000 children, and by the 1980s the number is ex- 
pected to reach 15,000. 

For many years now there has been compulsory 
education between the ages of seven and 14, but the 
scattered habitation in many places made effective 
schooling difficult. In the smallest localities the 
teaching was given by “readers”, who had had no 
teacher’s training, while elsewhere it was carried out 
by Greenland catechists, educated since 1847 at 
Greenland seminaries, where they received a certain 
amount of training that was not very comprehensive. 
It was only in townships that there were a few fully 
trained teachers; in 1925 there was in fact only one, 
and even in 1950 no more than 15. 

The teaching language was always Greenlandic, 
and though a little Danish was taught at most places 
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only a very small proportion of the population could 
speak or understand the language. As there is a 
limit to the material that can be translated into a lan- 
guage spoken by only 20,000-30,000 people, the poor 
knowledge of Danish was a serious obstacle to the 
acquisition of technical and industrial knowledge 
and the reading of general and educational literature. 

The Greenland Commission made a serious study 
of education, and a succession of reforms which it 
recommended has been carried out. Many new 
schools have been built; in four townships dual-lan- 
guage schools have been established, and at a few 


places education is now given entirely in Danish from 


the start. In north Greenland, where the population 
is very scattered, a boarding school has been set up, 
and more are planned. The number of Danish- 
trained teachers has increased, along with school 
building, to 120. 

At Godthab a secondary school has been es- 
tablished, with a leaving examination corresponding 
to the Danish secondary commercial (Real) exami- 
nation. Pupils who have the ability may obtain fur- 
ther education in Denmark if they wish. Thus, 
more and more Greenlanders now obtain a Danish 
teacher’s certificate; though they could attend the 
seminary at Godthab, the training there does not 
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correspond fully to that given at a Danish teacher’s 
training college. 

A great effort is also being made to improve the 
facilities for adult education. There is a wide range 
of education in both practical and theoretical sub- 
jects at evening classes, and technical schools have 
been established in a number of townships in con- 
nection with the practical training given on the job. 
An extremely necessary training in navigation and 
seamanship has also been initiated. F 

In the first ten years since the reorganization 
efforts have mainly concentrated on extending the 
education and health systems and providing funda- 
mental technical constructions like harbours, roads, 
power stations, waterworks, and the like. Further, 
a good step forward has been taken in improving 
housing standards, and a beginning made in the 
establishment of fish-processing plant. This develop- 
ment will be maintained. The results that have al- 
ready been achieved are reflected in the standard 
of living, which — when both the rise in personal in- 
comes and the public expenditure on education, 
public health, housing, etc. are taken into account — 
has trebled in the period 1947-60. 

To most people who are conscious of it, Green- 
land stands out as a wild and romantic country of 
adventure and hazardous exploration, and its popu- 
lation as the tough, friendly, and smiling Green- 
landers who people it. Greenland is still a land of 
adventure, with the same magnificent and fascinating 
scenery, but the old romanticism is beginning to pale 
in the light of the prosaic present, which demands 
a transformation of the structure, economic life and 
habits of its population. It is a transformation that 
is beset with many difficulties and problems — not 
only on account of the special nature of the country, 
but more so because it is concerned with the lives 
of men and women for better or worse. The rational- 


ization and modernization of the Greenland com- 
munity involve a radical change of habits and tra- 
ditions and the acceptance of much that is new. It 
is not easy; and in the reorganization now taking 
place it has to be admitted that we have not yet 
been wholly successful in striking the right balance 
and harmony between the terms and demands of 
modern life and the ability of the population to keep 
pace with developments. 
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